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PREFACE. 



Thk enci^asing interest which is felt in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, in consequence of the various 
constructions which have recently been given to some 
parts of it, and the discussions arising out of it, has in- 
duced the Publisher to prepare an edition of that ad- 
mirable document in a cheap and convenient form. 
To this he has added the Declaration of Independence, 
which points out in clear < and simple language the op- 
pressions and evils experienced by our ancestors while 
subjected to the rule of the British Government, and 
suggests the reasons of many of the provisions in the 
Constitution of the United States. He has also embra- 
ced in tiiis cconpilation^ the Farewell Address of the 
beloved Hero and Statesman, Washington, to the peo- 
ple, in retiring from the Presidency; a document full of 
good sense, patriotism, and affectionate solicitude for 
tiie interests of our young and rising nation, containing 
an admirable commentary on bur system of government, 
and warning the American citizen of many of the dan- 
gers with which our liberty might be threatened. 

In arranging these three important state papers to- 
gether, the Publisher has had in view the design of 
placing in the hands of our fellow-citizens a short and 
complete view of our republican system, in a form so 
cheap as to place it within the reach of every family, 
and thus enabling the old and the young, the farmer, 
the mechanic, and the laboring man, to examine for 
^ himself the great charter of his rights. 
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PREFACE* 



At this time, when so much difference of opinion ex- 
ists in regard to points of constitutional law, it is right 
that the people should have the opportunity of judging 
for themselves; and it seems particularly proper that 
documents so important to the history of our govern- 
ment, and to the rights of the citizen, should be made 
accessible as well to persons in humble life, and of mod- 
erate circumstances, as to those who are able to pur- 
chase more expensive volumes. 






DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

♦ 

JULY 4th, 1T76. 



[From the Journals of Congress.] a 

A Declaration hy the Representaiives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. 

-' WistBN^ in th^ course of humetn events, it becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political bands whiciv 
have connected them with another, and to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that they should declare the causes which impel 
th^m to, the separation* 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: — that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by tiieir Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights; that among Hkese 
BTt Kfe, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed; that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new. gov- 
ernment^ l<aying its foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its poweirsjn^^uch form^as ti^ them shall seem. 

most likely to effect their safety and happiness. Pi!ii- 
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dence, indeed, will dictate, that governments long es- 
tablished should not be changed ibr light and transient 
causes; and accordingly all experience hath shown, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer while evils are suf- 
ferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the formft 
to which they are accustomed. But when a long train 
of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invanably tlie Make 
object, evinces a design to reduce them under absoli^te 
despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off 
such government, and to provide new guards for their 
^future security. Such has been the patient sufferance 
^ of these coldbies; and such is now the necessity which 
constrains them to alter their former systems of goveiVK 
ment. The history of the present king of Great Brit- 
ain, is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, 
aU baviiig in direct object the establishment of «il a:b- 
solute tyranny over these states. To prove this, let fiu^ts 
be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of inmie- 
diate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their 
operation, till his assent should be obtained; and when 
so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to 
tiiem. He has refused to pass other laws for the accom^ 
mmbttion of larjge districts of people, unless titioae peo> 
pie would relinquish the right of representation in the 
Jegislatnure; a right inestimable to them, and formidable 
to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places 
unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository 
of their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
them into compliance with his measures. 

fie has dissolved representative houses repeated^, 
'for opposing, with madly Ifirtmiess, his invasions on m 
rights 4>f tile peottlew 
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• He has refused, for a long tsme ailer sach dissolution^ 
to cause others to be elected; whereby the legislative 
powers^ iacapable of annihilation have 'returned to the 
people at large, for their exercise; the state remainihg, 
in rae mean time, exposed to all the jdangers of iaitav 
sion from without, and convulsions withinw 

He has ehdeavored to prevent the population of these 
States; for tiiat purpose obstructing the laws for natoi^ 
alization of foreigners; refusing to pass others to en* 
courage their migrations hither^ and raising die condi- 
tions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administiuticm of justice^ by 
refusing bis assent to laws for establishing judiciaiy 
powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone^ for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and payihent 
of their salaries. 

He has «reoted a multitude of new offibes; and seat 
hither swanns of officers, tb harass our peopte, and eat 
out their substance. * 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing 
armies, without the conseht of ouf legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military mdependent 
o^ and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jaris^ 
dictioii foreign to our donstitution, and unacknowledged 
by our laws; giving his assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation: 

For quartering large bodiesof armed troops among ust 

For [Protecting thein, by a mock trial, from punish^ 
ment for any munlers which they should commit on th^ 
inhabitants of th^se states! 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the worldt 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 

For depriving us, in many cas^s, df the benefits of trial 
by jury: 

For transporting us beyond the seas to b^ tried for 
pretended offences: 

For abolishing the frte system of English laws In a 
neighboring jirovince^ establishing therein an arbitritfjr 
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Sovenunent, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to ren- 
er it at once an example and fit instrument for intro- 
ducing the same absolute rule into these colonies: 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most 
valuable laws, and altering, fimdamentally, Sie forms of 
our governments: 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with power to legislate for us in all 
cases whatsoever. 

He t^us abdicated government here, by declaring us 
out of h}fi protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 
oui^;to1vns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He Ib at this time transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation, 
and tyranny, already begun, with circumstances of cruelty 
and perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous 
ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nadon. 

He has 'constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive 
on the highf seas, to bear arms against their country, to 
become the executioners of their fricsnds and breliiren, 
or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and 
has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our fron- 
tiers the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule*of 
warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, 
sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petition- 
ed -for redress in the most humble terms: our repeated 
petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. 
A prince, whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a 
firee people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our 
British brethren. We have warned them, from time to 
time, of attempts by their legislature to extend an un- 
warrantable jurisdiction 4 over us. We have reminded 
them of the circumstances of our emigration and settle* 
meot here. We hiaive appealed to their native justice 
and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the 
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ties of our common kindred to disavow these usurpa- 
tions, which would inevitably interrupt our coiuiexions 
and correspondence. Thej too have been deaf^to the 
voice of justice and of consanguinity* We must^ there- 
fore, acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our 
separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of man- 
kind—enemies in war, in peace friends. ' 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United 
States of America, in General Congress assembled, ap- 
pealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rec- 
titude of our intentions, do, in the name and by the au- 
thority of the good people of these colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare, that these united colonies are, and 
of right ought to be. Free and Independent States; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and that all political cqnnexion between them 
and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, total- 
ly dissolved; and that, as free and independent states, 
they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, con- 
tract alliances, establish coipmerce, and to do all other 
acts and things, which independent states may of right 
do.^^ And for the support of tiiis declaration, with-a&i»'^ 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes^ 
and bur sacred hoflior. 

JOHN HANCOCK, 
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CONSTITUTION 



OF 



THE UNITED STATES. 



WE, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, ensure do- 
mestic tranquility, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general Welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, no ordain aud 
isTABugH this CONSTITUTION for the United 
States of Ahebica* 

ARTICLE L 

Section 1. 
1. All legislative powers herein, granted, shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Representatives* 

Section 2. 

1. The House of Representatives shall be composed 
of members chosen every second year by the people of 
the several states; and the electors in each state s^iaU 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
nunaerous branch of the^state legislature. 

% No person shall be a representative who shall not 
have attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been 
seven years a citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state in 
wfaieb lie ishall be chosen* 

II 
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3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several states which may be mcluded 
within this anion, according to their respective numbers, 
which Aall be determined by adding to the whole num- 
ber of free persons, including those bound to service for 
a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three 
fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration shall 
be made within three years after the first meeting of the 
congress of the United States, and within every subse- 
quent term of ten years, in such manner as they shall 
by law direct. The number of representatives shall not 
exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each state 
shall have at least one representative; and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the state oiJfew Hampshire 
shall be entitled to choose three; Massachusetts^ eight; 
Rhode-Island and Providence Plantati<msj one; Connecti- 
cut^ Bye; JVero ForA:, six; JVezo Jersey^ four; Pennsylvania^ 
eight ; Delaware^ one ; Maryland^ six ; Virginia^ ten ; North 
Carolinaj five; SotUh Carolina^ five; and Georgia^ three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any state, the executive authority thereof shall 
issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

6. The house of representatives shall choose their 
speaker and other officers, and shall have the sole pow- 
er of impeachment. 

Section 3. 

1. The senate of the United States shall be compos- 
ed of two senators from each state, chosen by the legis- 
lature thereof, for six years; and each senator shajl have 
one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in con- 
sequence of the first election, they shall be divided, as 
equally as maybe, into three classes. The seats of the 
senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expira- 
tion of the second year, of the second class at the ex- . 
piration of the fourth year, and of the third class at the 
expiration of the sixth year, so that one third may be 
chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen, by 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the legis- 
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lature of any state, the execntlve thereof may make 
temporary appointments until tlie nest "meeting of the 
legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies.; 

3. No person shall be a senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years 
"a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that state for which he shall 
be chosen. 

4. The vice-president of the United States shall be 
president of the senate, but shall have no vote, unless 
they be equally divided. 

5. The senate shall choose their other officers, and 
also a president pro tempore, in the absence of the vice- 
president, or when he shall exercise the office of presi- 
dent of the United States. 

6. The senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When thepresident of 
the United States is tried, the chief justice shall preside; 
and no person shall be convicted without the concur- 
rence of two thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not ex- 
tend further than to removal from office, and disqualifi- 
cation to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or 
profit, under the United States ; but the parly convicted 
shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, 
trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

X Section 4. 

1. The times, places, and manner of holding elections 
for senators and representatives, shall be prescribed 
in each state by the legislature thereof; but the con- 
gress may, at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing senators. 

2. The congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall be on the fii^t Monday in 
December, unless they shall, by law, appoint a diner> 
ent day. 

Section 5. 
1. Each hoase shall he the jodi 
B 
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tuniBfaiid qualifications of its own merabere; and a 
jority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business; 
but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and 
may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent 
members, in ^uch manner and under such penalties a» 
each house may provide* 

2. Each house may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, 
and with the concurrence of two thirds expel a member. 

3* Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedingB, 
and from time to time publish the same, excepting such 
parts as may in their judgment require secrecy; and the 
yeas and nays of the members of either house, on any 
question, shall, at the desire of one fifth of those present, 
be entered on the journal. 

4* Neither house, during the session of congress, shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn, for more than 
three days, nor to any other place than that in which the 
two houses shall be sitting* 

Section 6. 

L The senators and representatives shall receive a 
comjpensation for tibeir services, to be ascertained by 
law, and paid out of tibie treasury of the United States. 
They 6haU,in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach 
of the peace, be privileged irom arrest during their atten- 
dance a,t the session of their respective houses, and in 
going to or returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in either house, they shall not be ^estioned 
hi any other placet 

2. No senator or representative shall, during the time 
for which he was elected, be appointed to any cinl office 
under the authority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have 
been increased, during such time; and no person hold- 
ing any office under the United States shall be a mem- 
ber oiP either house 'dctfritig his continuance in office* 

Six:moK.7.' 
KM bijUs.^ t^i^M^r.r^y^m^^L Qriginati&in Jhe 
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house of rqpresetitatiyes; but the senate mfty propose or 
concur with amendments as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the house of 
representatives and the senate, shall, before it become 
a law, be presented to the President of the United 
States. If he approve, he shall sign it; but if not, he 
shall return it, with his objections, to that house in which 
it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections 
at lai^e on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it* 
If after such reconsideration, two thirds of that house 
shaU. agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together 
with the objections, to the other house, by which it 
shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two 
thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But in all 
such cases, the votes of both houses shall be determined 
by yeas and nays; and the names of the persons votine 
for and against the bill, shall be entered on the journal 
of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be 
returned by the President within ten davs (Sundays 
excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the 
same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed 
it, unless the congress by their adjournment prevent its 
retatn, in which case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution or vote, to which the con- 
currence o{ the senate and house of representatives may 
be necessary (except on a question of adjournment) 
shall be presented to the President of the United States j 
and before the same shall take eftect, shall be approved 
by him^ or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed 
by two thirds of the senate and house of representatives, 
according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the 
case of a bill* 

Sbction 8* 

The congress shall have power—* 

L To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex<* 
cises; to pay the debts and provide for the common de* 
fence and general welfare of the United States; but all 
duties, imposts, and excises, shall be uniform througboat 
the United States. 
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2* To borrow money on the credit of the United 

States. 

3. To regulate comrnerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several states, and with the Indian tribes. 
. , 4. To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughoat 
tlxe United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and mea^ 
8ures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting 
the securities and current coin of the United States* 

7. To establish post offices and post roads* 

8* To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts, by securing, for limited times, to .authors and in- 
ventors, the exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries. ^ 

9, To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme 
court: to define and punish piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, and offences against the lamr 
of nations. 

10. To declare w&r, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, and make rules concerning captures on land and 
water. . - 

.11. To raise and support armies; but no appropria'* 
tion of money to that use shall be fi>r a longer term than 
two years. 

12. To provide and maintaiti a navy. 

L3. To make rules for the government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces. 

14. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections^- and repel 
invasions. 

15. To provide for organizing, arming, and discipliiv- 
ing the militia, and for governing such part of them as 
may be employed in the service of the United States, 
reserving to the states respectively, the appointment of 
the officers, and the authority of training the militia ac- 
cordingto the discipUne prescribed by congress. 

16. To exercise exclusive legislation in' all cases 
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whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles 
square) as may, by cession of particular states, and the 
acceptance of congress, become the seat of government 
of the United States, and to exercise like authority over 
all places purchased, by the consent of the legislature 
of the state in which the same shall be, for the erection 
of forts,' magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other need- 
ful buildings: — and, 

17. To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing pow- 
ers, and all other powers vested by this constitution, in 
the government of the United States, or in any depart- 
n)^nt or officer thereof. 

Sbction 9. 

1. The migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the States now existing shall think proper to ad- 
mit, shall not be prohibited by the congress prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight; but a tax 
or duty may be imposed on such importation, not ex- 
ceeding ten dbllars for each person. 

S. "nie privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion dr 
invasion the public safety may require It. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
jj^a^d. 

4. No capitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration here- 
in before directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be Isdd on articles exported 
from any state. No preference shall be given by any 
regulajtion of commerce or revenue to the ports of oiie 
state over those of another: Nor diall vessels bound to, 
orfiK>m, one state be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties in another. 

& No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but 
in consequence of apprc^riations made by law: and a 
regular statement and account of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of all public money shall be pubushed from 
time to time. 

B3 
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7* No title of nobility shall be giianted hj tbe VfiM^ 
States, and no person fadding anj office of (Nr^jfit or 
l^ast wider them, shall, without the consent of tl^ con- 
gress, accept of any present, emolument, offk:e, oir tifj^s 
of any Mnd wh94;eyer, from any king, prince^ or ^r^9> 
sjtate* 

Section 10« 

L No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation; grant letters of m^que ^ni rj^pri^a); 
colli money; ,emit bills of credit; ^ake .^i^y tbin^ but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts^ p^ss 
any bill of attainder, ex post facto /aw, or law ipipamng 
the obligation of contracts; or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No state shall, without the consent of the congress, 
lay ,any in^posts OiT dutiea on impoi>ts or e2|jM)rt8, e:|^Gept 
what ^ay be a^bsolutely neceeisary for executing it^ ^ 
3pection laws; and. the nett pro4.uce of al^ iv^^^ §^ 
imposts, laid by any .state on iffiporifcs ,o^ exports, shall 
be fo^r <;be use of the tceasury jof the United States; a^ 
all such laws shall . be ^ubjecjt to 4ie D^vlsipn an4 coq- 
^ol of ;the congress. ]So state shall, wkbouj; the con- 
^nt ^ congress^ Jfcay .wy duty of tf>nmgfi9 kieep droops 
or ships of war in jtimje of peace, enter into apy ;agff^ 
pent or compaiCt with anc^her state, or viUi a fopeign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invad^^) pr ifk 
p^^ i^nminent danger as will not 94mi of deliif* 

ARTICLE It 
S^cnoBT 1, 

1* The executive power dmll be vested in a Pcm- 
iient of the United States of America. He shall lK>ld 
Usvoffice during the term of £^ur years, and, togedier 
'Witb tba YieerPresideat^ chosen for the same tena, lie 
elected as follows: 

% Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the 
legidatttoe thereof may dtrect,a number of electiNFB, equal 
to &e whole, number of senators and representatWes to 
tirbicb d3ie«tiafe may be entitled ia tl^e congress;- hut ^o 
senator or representative, oirjyerson holding an affioa et 



tv^ or profit under the Unltod States, shall he appoint- 
ed axi elector. « 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective states, 
and VA^jte hy ballot for two peraons^^of whom one at 
loast shall not he |a^^ i^ja^lpkitairt of (be .same ;8tate with 
.thevpelves. And they shall make a list oC all the pet- 
«pDS yioted A>r9 ^nd of the numher of votes for eaeh; 
which list they shall sign and certify, and trapsnait 
se^ei to the aeat of the goveiininen t of the United ^SUiatee, 
j^ected to the president .of il^ senate. The piesidait 
of the senate shall, in &ie presence of the senate^ and 
house of representatives, open all tibe certificates, and 
4:he vojtes diall then he counted* The person having the 
^eatest nujvJber of votes shall be the pFcsideot, if fiocii 
jmniher he a n^jority of the Iwbole numher of electors 
^ppointedi and if there he more than nxne wlio have 
fiu^ majority, ^nd haye ant^qud mimher of votep, then 
the house of representatives shall imreediately choose, 
))j hallpt, one of them ^r py^eaident; and if no ipei^n 
have a majority, then, from ihe five highest on the lis^ 
the said blouse ^l^j in Kke manner, choose the presi- 
dent. ]3ut, in choosing the president, the qr«tes shafl 
be takefiL by states, the r^pre^e^tion from each state 
having one vpte; a quorum for this purpose shaU eoii'- 
sist of a member or members fi'om two thirds of the 
states, and a majority of all the states shall be necessa- 
ry to a dbeice. In every case after the choice of the 
president, the person having the greatest numbeir of 
¥ote8 of the electors shall be the vice-president. But if 
there should remain two or more who have equal vofes^ 
the senate shall choose 6om Ihem by baHot, th^ vice^ 
pnesident. 

4* fFhe congress may determine the time of clioosin| 
the eleelws, and tbe dliy on which they ^all dve t|kd| 
votes; which day shall be the same throu^out the 
Unit^ States* 

$. No person except a natural bom citizen, or a iAr 
izen of the United States, at &e time of the adoption of 
this oonstitiitioi], shall be'^gible to ibe ofice of presi* 
deot, oeither.fl^a}) anf piffsoft be eligible to that office 
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wbo shall not have attained to the age of thirty-five 
years, and heen fourteen years a resident within the 
United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the president from office, 
OE of his death, resignation, or inahility to discharge the 
powers and duties of the skid office, the same shall de- 
volve on the vice-president; and the congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, 
or inability, both of the president and vice-president, 
declaring what officer shall then act as president; and 
such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability be 
removed, or a president shall be elected* 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for 
his services, a compensation, which shall neither be in- 
creased nor diminished during the period for which he 
shall have been elected; and he shall not receive within 
that period, any other emolument from the United 
States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he 
shdl take the following oath or affirmation: 

9. " I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
iUly execute the office of President of the United States ; 
and wil}, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution of the United States." 

Section 3. 

1. The president shall be commander*]in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States, and of the militia 
of the several states, when called into the actual ser- 
vice of the United States: he may require the opinion, 
in writing, of the pri^ipal officer in each of the execu- 
tive departments, upon any subject relating to the du- 
ties of their respective offices, and he shall nave power 
to grant reprieves and pardon for offences against the 
Unitc^d States, except in cas^s of impeaiehment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and 
conaent of the senate, to make treaties, provided two 
thirds of the senators present concur; and be shall nomi- 
nate, and by and with the advice and. consent of the 
senate^ shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
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and consols, judges of the supreme court, and all other 
officers pf the United States, whose appointments are 
not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall . be 
established by law. but the congress may by law vest 
the appointment of such inferior officers, as they think 
proper, in the president alone, in the courts of law, or 
in tne bjsads of departments. 

3. The president shall have power to fill up all ▼»- 
cancies that may happen during the recess of the senate, 
by granting commissions which shall expire at the end 
of their next session. 

Section 3. 

• 1. He shall from time to time, give to the congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recommend 
to their consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient: He may, on extraordinary 
occasions, convene both houses, or either of them; and 
in case of disagreement between /them, with respect 
to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to 
such time as he shall think proper: He shall receive 
ambassadors and other public officers: He shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall 
commissioin all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4. 
The preisident and vice-president, and all civil officers 
of the United States, shall be removed from office, on 
impeachment for, and conviction of treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III. 
Section 1. 

1. The judicial power of the United States, shall b^ 
vested in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts, 
as the congress may from time to time ordain and es- 
tablish. The judges, both of the supreme and infe- 
rioi* courts, shall hold their offices during good beha- 
vior; and shall, at stated times, receive for uieir services, 
a compensation, which sh^U hot be diminished during 
their continuance in office. 



Sfcnoff 2. 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in 
Ibw and equitjv^^iog under this constitution, the laws 
of die United States and treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under their authority; to all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls; to au 
cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; t6^ contro* 
▼ersies to which the United States shall be a party; to 
controversies between two or more states, between a 
state and citizens of another state, between citizens of 
different states, between citizens of the same state, 
claiming lands under grants of different states, and be- 
tween a state, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens or subjects. 

2» In all cases, affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, and those in which a state shall 
be party, the supreme court shall have original juris- 
diction. In all the other xases before mentioned, the 
supreme court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as 
to law and fact, with such exceptions, and under such 
regulations, as the congress shall make» 

. 3« The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeach^ 
ment, shall be by jury: and such trial shall be held in 
the state where the said crimes shall have been com- 
mitted; but when not committed within any state, the 
trial shall be hi such place or places, as the congress 
may by law have directed. 

SiacnoN 3. 

1. Treason against the United States, shall consist 
only in levying war against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person shall 
be (convicted of treason, unless on the testimony of two 
Witfiefis^s to the same overt act, or on confession in open 
court. 

2. The congress shall have power to declare the pun- 
ishment of treason: but no attainder of treasoii. shall 
work corruption of blood or forfeiture, except during 
theliie of the person attainted^ 






ARTICLE IV. 
Sbction 1. 

1. Fall &tth and credit shall be giren in each state, 
to ttie public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of 
every other state. And the congress may, by genera! 
laws, prescribe the manner in wmch such acta, records, 
and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereoil 
Sectiok % 

1. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to dt 
privileges and homnDities of citizens in the several 
states. 

3. A perstHi charged in any state with treason, felony, 
ot other crime, who shall flee irom justice, and be found 
in anotliCT state, shall, on demand of the executive au- 
thority (Mhe state from which he fled, be deUvered up, 
to be removed to the state having jurisdiction of the 
crime. 

3. No person, held to service or labor in one state, 
under the lans thereof, escaping into another, sliall, m 
consequence of any law, or regulatioo thernn, be di^- 
cfaai^ed from such service or labor; but shait be defiv^ 
ered up on claim of the party to whom such serrtce or 
labor may be due. 

SBcnoN 3. 

1. New states may be admitted by the congress mto 
this Union; but no new state shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other state; nor any state 
be formed by the junction of two or more states or parts 
of states, without the consent of the legislatures of the 
states concerned, as well as of the congress. 

3. The congress shall have power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the United 
States: And nothing in this constitution shall he so 
construed, as to prejudice any claims of' the United 
States, or of any particular state. 

Sbctiom 4. 
1. Tbc VImied SCatesafaaU gnanuity tot 
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Id this Union, a republican form of government; and 
shall protect each of them against invasion; and on ap* 
plication of the legislature, or of the executive, (when 
the legislature cannot, be convened) against domestic 
violence. 

ARTICLE V. 

' 1. The congress, whenever two thirds of both houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to 
this constitution; or, on the application of two thirds* of 
the legislatures of the several states,, shall call a con- 
vention for proposing amendments, which, in either 
case, shall be valid, to all intents and purposi^ as part 
of this constitution, when ratified by the leg&l^tures of 
three fourths of the several states, or by con^|ntion8 in 
three fourths thereof, as the one or the othe|Lniode of 
ratification may be proposed by the congreis; provi- 
ded, that no amendment which may be mad^ prior to 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, shall in 
any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the 
ninth section of the first article; and that no state with* 
out, its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the senate. 

ARTICLE VI. 

1. All debts contracted, and engagements entered 
mto, before the adoption of this constitution, shall be as 
valid against the United States, under this constitution, 
as under the confederation. 

2. This constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and 
9II treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of vthe tjnited States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every state, shall be 
bound thereby, any thing in the constitution or laws of 
any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The senators and representatives before mention- 
ed, and the members of the several state legislatures, 
and all executive and judicial officers, both of the 
United States and of the several states, shall lie bound 



hj an oath or affirtnation to support this conetttation; but 
DO religiouH test shall ever be required as a qualificar 
tion to any office or public trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE VII. 

1. The ratification of the conventiona of nine statei 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this constitu- 
tion between the states so ratifying the same. 

. lkmeittcomxniiiM,b}/Oteanaumi}mcinuentoftheitatapraeal,lhe 

menieenlhdat/of SepUmbtr, in the j/ear of our Zcrd, one tAouaaiuJ 
tetenhtmdrrdandaghfy-tevei\yimdo/tiieijidepende7ieeiffffieUniM 
Slata e/^merica ine beeffih. In mitiiat taiertof, wt htm htre- 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION* 



ARTICLE I. 
Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances* 

ARTICLE n. 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the secu- 
rity of a free state, the right of the* people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE m. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner; nor in time of 
war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, paperis, and effects, against unreasonable $earches 
and seizui'es, shall not be violated; and no warrants 
shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath 
okT: affirmation, atid particularly describing Hbe place to 
be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

ARTICLE V. 
Np,, person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictnaent of: a;grand jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, .qr, 4a ^the militia, when in actual 
service, in tjjme of Tiff^r. or public danger; nor shall any 
person b^ ^f^lyept, for. the same offence* < to be twi^e put 
ji^j^pfMrdy. of lih prliiqib; nor sHaU be compelled, in 
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any case to be a witness against himself, aor be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of lav, nor shall private proper^ be taken for public 
use, without just compensation. 

ARTICLE VI. 
In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by au impartial 
jury 01 the state and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which district shall have beeo 
previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have compul- 
sory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor; and to 
have the assistance of counsel for his defence. 

AETICLE Vn. 

In suits at common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by 
j ury shall be preserved ; and no fact tried by a jury shall 
be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United 
States, than according to the rules of the common law. 

ARTICLE Vm. 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments in- 
flicted. 

ARTICLE IX. 
The enumeration in the constitution of certain rights, 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage otliers re- 
tained by the people. 

AIITICLE X. 
The powers not delegated to the United States by 
tiie constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are 
reserved to the states respectively, or to the people. 

AR1 

The judicial power of 
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eoDstrue^ to extend to any gait in law or eqaity, com- 
meiiced or prosecuted against one of the United States 
bjrcitizeo? of another state, or by citizens or subjects of 
any foreign state. i 

ARTICLE Xn. 

U The electors shall meet in their respective states, 
and vote by ballot for president and vice-president, one 
of whom, at least, shaJl not be an inhaoitant of the 
same state with themselves; they ^hall name, in their 
ballots, the person voted for as president, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as vice-president; and 
they. shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as 
president, and of all persons voted for as vice-president, 
and of the number of votes for each; which lists they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of 
government of the United States, directed to the presi- 
dent of the senate. The president of the senate shall, in 
the presence of the senate and house of representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted; the person having the greatest number of votes 
for president shall be the president, if such number be 
a majority of the whole number of electors appointed; and 
if no person have such majority, then, from the persons 
having the highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the 
list of Uiose voted for as president, the house of represent- 
atives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the president* 
But in choosing the president, the votes shall be taken 
by states, the representation from each state having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a mem- 
ber or members from two thirds of the states, and a ma- 
jority of all the states shall be necessary to a choice* 
And if the house of representatives shall not choose a 
president whenever the right of choice shall devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of March next follow- 
ing, then the vice-president shall act as president, as in 
the cafe of the death or other constitutional disability of 
the president. 

2. The person having the greatest number of votes 
as vice-president, shall be the vice-pre»deiit, if such 
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number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointejd; and if no person have a majority, then, 
from the two highest numbers on the list, the senate 
shall choose the vice-president; a quorum for the pur- 
pose shall consist of two thirds of the whole number of 
senator^ and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. 

3. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the oA 
fice of president, shall be eligible to that of vice presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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WASHINGTON'S 

FAREWELL ADDRESS 



Friends and Fellow Citizens, 

The period for a new election of a citizen to admin- 
ister the executive government of the United States, 
being not far distant, and the time actually arrived when 
your thoughts must be employed in designating the 
person who is to be clothed with that important trust, 
it appears to me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the public voice, that I 
should now apprize you of th6*' resolution I have formed, 
to decline being considered among the number of those 
out of whom the choice is to be made. 

I beg you at the same time to do me the justice to be 
assured, that this resolution has not been taken, with- 
out a strict regard to all the considerations appertaining 
to the relation which binds a dutiful citizen to his coun- 
try; and that in withdrawing the tender of service, 
which silence in* my situation might imply, I am influ- 
enced by no diminution of zeal for your future interest; 
no deficiency of grateful respect for your past kindness; 
bat am supported by a full conviction, that the step is 
compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the 
office to which your suffrages have twice called me, 
have been an uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for what appeared 
to be your desire. I constantly hoped that it would 
have been much earlier in my power, consistently with 
motives which I was not at liberty to disregard, to re- 
turn to that retirement from which I had been reluc- 
tantly drawn. The strength of my incHnation to do 
this, previous to the last election, had even led to the 
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pre{ftaratioii of an address to declare it to you; but iii»- 
ture reflection on the then perplexed and critical pos- 
ture of our afiairg with foreign nations, and the anauti' 
mouB advice of persons entitled to my confidence, im- 
pelled me to abandon the idea. I rejoice that the atate 
of your concerns, external as well as internal, no longer 
renders the pursuit of inclination incompatible, with the 
sentiment of dutj or propriety; and am persnaded, 
whatever partiaUty may l>e retained for my seiriceS) 
that in the present circumstanceB of our country, you 
will not disapprove of my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the 
ardnous trust, were explained on the proper occasioB. 
In the discbarge of this trust I will only say that I have, 
with good intentions, contributed towards the organizar 
tioQ and administration of the govenunent, the best 
exertions of which a very' fallible judgment was capa- 
ble. Not unconscious, in the outset, of the inferionty 
of my qualifications, experience in my own eyes, per- 
haps still more in the eyes of others, has strengthened 
the motives to diffidence of myself; and every day the 
increasing weight of years admonishes me more and 
more, that the shade of reUremeot is as necessary to me 
as it will be welcome. Satisfied that if any circnmh 
stances have given peculiar value to my services, they 
were temporary, I have the consolation to believe, that 
while choice and prudence invite me to (]uit the politi- 
cal scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is to termi- 
nate the career of my political life, my feelings do not 
permit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment of 
that debt of gratitude which I owe to my beloved 
country, for the many honors it has conferred upoa me; 
still more for the steadfast confidence with which 
supported me; and for the opportunities I have t 
enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachmei 
services fiuthful and persevering, though in nsel 
unequal to my zeal. If benefits have reauUed 
country from these services, let it always be nan 
ed to your pnuse, and as.aninstrqctiveexaniple 
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atinals, that under circanistances in which the paMionS) 
agitated in eTery direction, were liable to mislead — 
cunidst appearances sometimes dubious — ^vicissitudes of 
fortune often discouraging — ^in situations in which not 
unfrequently want of success has countenanced the 
spirit of criticism — the constancj of your support was 
me essential prop of the efforts and a guarantee of the 
plans by which they were effected, rrofoundly pene- 
trated with this idea, I shall carry it with me to my 
Save, as a strong incitement to unceasing wishes, that 
eaven may continue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence — that your union and brotherly afiection 
Biay be peipetual — ^that the free constitution which is 
the work of your hands, may be sacredly maintained—* 
that its administration in every department may be 
stamped with wisdom and virtue — ^that, in fine, the hap- 
piness of the people of these States, under the auspices 
(si liberty, may be made complete, by so careful a pre- 
servation and so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommending it to the 
applause, the affection, and the adoption, of every mition 
wMch is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for 
your welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and 
the apprehension of danger natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, to offer to your 
solemn contemplation, and to recommend to your fre- 
quent view, some sentiments, which are the result of 
much reflection, of no inconsiderable observation, and 
which appear to me alMn^rtant to the permanency of 
your felicity as a pet^le. These will be offered to you 
with the more freedom, as you can only see in them the 
disinterested warnings of a parting friend, who can possi- 
bly have no personal motive to bias his counsel. Nor 
can I forget as an encouragement to it, your indulgent 
reception of my sentiments on a former and not dissimi- 
lar occasion. 

bterwoven as is the love of liberty witii every liga- 
fluent of your hearts, no recommendation of mine is 
necessary to fortify or confirm flie attachment 
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The unit^ of goTemment, which constitutes joQ 
people, is also now dear to you. It is justly so;, for it 
IS a main pillar in the edifice of your real independence^ 
the support of your tranquillity at home; your peace 
abroad; of your safety, of your prosperity; of that 
very Uberty which you so highly prize. JBut as it is 
easy to foresee, that from difierent causes and from di£biv 
ent quarters, much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the conviction of 
this truth; as this is the point in your poUtical fortress 
against which the batteries of internal and external 
enemies will be most constantly and actively (though 
often covertly and insidiously) directed, it is of infinite 
moment, that you should properly estimate the immense 
value of your national union, to your collective and inr 
dividual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, 
habitual, and immoveable attachment to it; accust<Mii- 
ing yourself to think and speak of it as of the palladium of 
your political safety and prosperity; watching for its 
preservation with jealous anxiety; discountenancing 
whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it can in 
any event be abandoned; and indignantly frowning up> 
on the first dawning of every attempt to alienate any 
portion of our country from the rest, or to enfeeble the 
sacred ties which now link together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and 
interest. Citizens by birth or choice of a common 
country, that country has a right to concentrate your 
affections. The name of American, which belongs to 
you in your national capacity, must always exalt the 
just pride of patriotism, more than any appellation de^ 
rived fron\ local discriminations. With slight shades of 
difference, you have the same religion, manners, habitB, 
and political principles. You have in a common cause 
fought and triumphed together; the independence and 
liberty you possess, are the work of joint councils^ 
and joint eflorts— K>f common dangers, sufferings, and 
successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they 
address themselves to your sensibiUtyt are greatly ou^ 
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^mghed by those which apply more immediately to 
your interest Here every portion of our country nnds 
the most commanding motives for carefully gtuurding 
and preserving the union of the whole. 
' The nor^A, in an unrestrained intercourse with the 
muih^ protected by the equal laws of a common govern- 
ment, finds in the productions of the latter, great addi- 
tional resources of maritime and commercial enterprise, 
and precious materials of manufacturing industry. The 
iouthj in the same intercourse, benefiting by the agency 
of the iiorthj sees its agriculture grow and its commerce 
expand. Turning partly into its own channds the sea- 
men of the north, it finds its particular navigation invig- 
orated — ^and while it contributes, in difierent ways, to 
nourish and increase the general mass of the national 
navigation, it looks forward to the protection of a mari- 
time strength, to which itself is equally adapted. The 
east, in like intercourse with the west, already finds, and 
in the progressive improvement of interior communica- 
tions, by land and water, will more and more find, a val- 
uable vent for the commodities which it brings from 
abroad, or manufactures at home. The west derives 
from the east supplies requsite to its growth and comfort 
—and, what is perhaps of still greater consequence, it 
must of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of indis- 
pensable outlets for its o^ipi productions, to the weighty 
influence, and the future maritime strength of the At- 
lantic side of the union, directed by an indissoluble. com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any other tenor by 
which the west can hold this essential advantage, wheth- 
er derived from its own separate strength, or from an 
apostate and unnatural connexion with any foreign pow- 
er, must be intrinsicaUy precarious. 

While then every part of our country thus feek an 
immediate and particular interest in union, all the parts 
combined cannot fail to find in the united mass of means 
and efforts, greater strength, greater resources, proper* 
tionably greater security from external danger, a less 
frequent interruption of their peace by foreign nations; 
aad^ what is of inestimable vfidue, they must derive &om 
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union an eiemptioii fromthose broUg and wars betvcisa 
themselves, wnicK bo frequently afflict neigliborii^ 
countries, not tied together by the sanie goTemmentt 
which their own rivalships alone Trould be sufficient to 
prodnce; but which opposite foreign alliances, attacb- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate and embitter. 
Hence likewise they will avoid the necessity of tiua^ 
oveT^rown military establishments, which, under any 
ibrm of government, are inauspicious to liberty, and 
vhichare to be regarded as particularly hostile to re- 
publican liberty. Id this sense it is, that your union 
ou^t to be considered as a main prop of your liberty, 
and Aat the love of the one ought to endear to you the 
preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to 
every reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the 
continuaDce of the union as a primary object of patriotic 
desire. Is there a doubt whether a common gpvero- 
ment can embrace so large a sphere! Let experience 
solve it. Tolisten to mere speculation in such a ca«e 
were criminal. We are authorized to hope that a prop- 
er organization of the whole, with the auxiliary agencv 
of governments for the respective subdivisions, will 
amrd a. happy issue to the experiment It is well worth 
a Hdr and mil experiment. With siich powerful and 
obvious motives to union, afiectiug all parts of our 
country, while experience shall not have demonstrated 
its impnicticabUity, there will always be reason to dis- 
trust the patriotism of those whoi, in any quarter, may 
endeavor to weaken its bands, 

la contemplating the causes which may disturb our 
union, it occurs as matter of serious concern, that any 
ground should have been iiimished for characterizing 
parties by geographical discriminatioas-^JVorfAcm and 
Sovthem—Atimttie and Watem: wheno 
may endeavor to ei«ite a belief that 
dinerence of local interests .and view 
e^>edienta of party to acquire influence 
lar districts, is to. miKepresent theopifli< 
other distrieto. You cau»ot shield jrai 



against the jes^kniBies and beart-burmngs whkh spring 
mm these misrepreseotatiops: they tend to rend^ alien 
to each other those who ought to be bound together by 
fraternal affection. The inhabitants of our western 
country have lately had a useful lesson on this head. 
They have seen, in the negociation by the execotiTCy 
and m the unanimous ratification by the senate^ of ib& 
tt^aty with 8pain, and in the universal satls&ctixm at 
tJiat event throughout the United States, a ^cisive proof 
how unfounded were the suspicions propagated ammig 
them of a policy in the general government, and in the 
Atlantic states, unftiendly to their interests in regard 
tb the Miteissippi. They have been witnesses to the 
formation of two treaties, that with Gre^t Britain and 
that with Spain, which secure to them every thing they 
^ould desire, in respect to our foreign relations, towards 
confirming their prosperity* Will it not be their wis- 
dom to rely for the preservation of these advantages <xi 
the union by which they were procured t Will ttiey 
not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such there 
are, who would sever tiiem from their brethren, and 
connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your union, a gov* 
emment for the whole is iDdispensable. No alliances, 
however strict, between the parts can be an adequate 
substitute; they must inevitably experience the infrnc* 
tiotis and interruptions which all alUances in all times 
have experienced. Sensible of this momentous truths 
you have improved upon your first essay, by the adop- 
tion of a constitution of government better calculated 
than your former, for an intimate union, and for the ef- 
ficacious management of your coomion concerns. This 
government, the offspring of your own choice, uninSii* 
enced and unawed; adopted upon full investigation and 
mature ddiberation; completely free in its principles; in 
the distribution of its powers uniting security with ^lei^ 
gy, and containing withm itself a provision for its own 
amendments, has a just claim to your confidence and 
your support. Respect for its authority, compliance 
wifli its iaw6, Bcquieitfceiice ift its measures, are diitiei 
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enjouied by tbe iundamcQtal maxims of tnie liberty. 
The basis of our political systems is the right of tbe peo^ 
pie to make and to alter their constitutions of govenh> 
ment* But the constitution which at any time exists, 
uatil changed by an explicit and authentic act of the 
whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The veiy 
idea of the power and the right of the people to estab* 
lish a government, pre-supposes the duty of every indi- 
vidual to obey the established government. 
. All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all 
combinations and associations, under whatever plausi- 
ble chsuracter, with the real design to direct, control, 
counteract, or awe the regular deliberations and actions 
of the constituted authorities, are destructive of this 
fundamental principle, and of fatal tendency. They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial and ex- 
traordinary force, to put in &e place of the delegated 
will of the nation, the will of a party, ojflen a small, but 
artful and enterprising minority of the community; and, 
according to the alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the mirror of^the ill- 
concerted and incongruous projects of faction, rather 
than the organ of consistent and wholesome plans, di- 
gested by common councils, and modified by mutual 
interests. 

However combinations or associations of the above 
description may now and then answer popular ends, 
they are likely, in the course of time and things, to be- 
come potent engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and 
unprincipled men, wiU be enabled to subvert the pow- 
er of the people, and to usurp for themselves tiie reins 
of government; destroying afterwards the very engines 
which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your government, and 
tbe permanency of your present happy state, it is re- 
quisite not only that you steadily discountenance irregu- 
lar oppositions to its acknowledged authority, but also 
that you resist with care the spirit of innovation upon 
its principles, however specious the pretexts. One 
method of assault may be to eSoct in me forms of the 
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conetitutioo, alterations wfaidi will impftir the «neim 
o( ike system, and thus to undermine what cannot be £- 
rectly overthrovrn. Id all the changes to which yoq 
nmy be invited, remember that time and habit are ^ 
least as necessary to fix the trae character of govom- 
ments, as of other human institations-^that exjpeiience 
is ike surest standard, by which to test the real tenden* 
cy of the existing constitution of a country — ^thst facility 
in changes upon the credit of a mere hjrpothesis ttnd 
opinion, exposes to perpetual change, from the endless 
variety of hypothesis and opinion; and remember espe- 
cially, that for the efficient management of your conn* 
mon interests, in a country so extensive as ours, a gov-* 
ernment of as much vigor as is consistent with the per* 
feet security of liberty, is indispensable. Liberty iteelf 
will find in such a government, with powei« properly 
distributed and adjasted, its sunest guardian. It is, iw- 
deed, little else than a name, where the government is 
too feeble to withstand the epteiprises of faction, to god- 
fine each member of liie society within the limits pre* 
scribed by the laws, and to maintoia all in the secure 
and tranquil enjoyment a£ the rights of person and 
property. 

I have already intimated to ycia the danger of parties 
in the state, with particular references to the founding of 
them on geographical discriminations. Let me now 
take a more comprdbensive view, and warn you in the 
most udemn manner against Ae banefiil e^cts of the 
spirit of party, generally. 

This spirit, unfertunaiely, is inseparable from ottr 
natmre, having its root in the stronjgest pasnons of the 
himan mind. It exists under di^ent shapes in all 
governments, more or less stifled or controlled, or re* 
pressed: but in those of the popular form, it is seen in 
its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fitction over another, 
sharpeoed by the spirit of revenge, natural to party 
diseention^ which in different ages and coimtries has 
perpetrated the most honid eKormities, is itself a frigfctfel 
deapotisM. Bmt this leads «t tenglk ta a mem fbnaii] 
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and pematteDt despotbm. The disoiden and miseries 
wliidi reauUygiaduallj iodine the mindsof mento sedc 
secnrity and repose in the absolute power of an Individ* 
uat) aad. sooner <Nr later &e chief of some prevailing &c* 
tion^ more able or more fortunate than his competitoi% 
turns this disposition to the purposes of his own eleva* 
Hon, on the rains of public libertj. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, 
(wluch neverthel^ ought not to be entirely out of si^t) 
the common and continual mischie6of the spirit of party, 
are sufficient to make it the interest and duty of a wise 
people to discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the pubhc councils, and 
enfeeble the pubUc administration. It agitates the com* 
niomty with ill-founded jealousies and fidse alarms; kin* 
dies the animosity of one part against another; foments 
oGcaoional riot and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which find a &cilita- 
ted access to the government itself, through the channels 
of party passions. Thus the policy and the will of one 
country, are subjected to the policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free coilntries are 
useful checks upon the administration of liie govern* 
ment, and serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This, 
within certain limits, is probably true; and in govern- 
noents of a monarchical cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the spirit of party* 
But IB those of the popular character,in govemmentspure» 
ly elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From 
dieir natural tendency, it is certain there will always be 
enough of that spirit for every salutary purpose. And 
there being constant danger of excess, the effort ought 
to be, by force of public opinion, to mitigate and as* 
suage it. A fire not to be quenched, it demands a uni- 
form vigilance to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest, 
instead of warming, it should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits of thinking in 
a free country, diould inspire caution in those intrasted 
with its administration, to confine themselves within their 
respective ccmstitntioiial spheres, avoiding in the exer* 
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cise of the powers of one department to encroach upon 
another. The spirit of encroachment tends to consoli- 
date the powers of all the departments in one, i^nd thus 
to create, whatever the fonli of government, a real des- 
potism. A just estimate of that love of power, and 
proneness to ahuse it, which predominate in the hu- 
man heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
position. The necessity of reciprocal checks in the ex- 
ercise of the political power, hj dividing and distribu- 
ting it into different depositaries, and constituting each 
the guardian of the public weal against invasions by the 
others, has been evinced by experiments ancient and 
modern; some of them in our country, and under our 
own eyes. To preserve them must be as necessary as 
to institute them. If, in the opinion of the people the 
distribution or modification of the constitutional powers 
be, in any particular wrong, let it be corrected by an 
amendmentin the way, which the constitution designates; 
— but let there be no change by usurpation; for though 
this, in one instance, may be the instrument of good, it 
is the customary weapon by which free governments are 
destroyed. The precedent nlust always greatly ovei^ 
balance, in permanent evil, any partial or transient ben- 
efit which the use can, at any time, yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits wl^ich lead to polit- 
ical prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable 
supports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of 

f>atriotism, who would labor to subvert these great pit* 
ars of human happiness, these firmest props of the du- 
ties of men and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and to cherish 
them. A volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and pubUc felicity. Let it simply be asked 
where is the security for property, for reputation, for 
life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investigation in courts of 
justice? And let us with caution indulge the supposi- 
tion that morality can be maintained without relieion; 
Whatever may be conceded of the influence of renned 
education on minds of pecqliar structure^ reason and 
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eaqperieDce both forbid us to expect that national moral- 
ity can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true tha.t virtue or morality is a ne- 
cessary spring of popular government. The rule indeed 
extends with more or less force to every species of free 
government. Who that is a sincere friend to it can look 
with indifference upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 

Promote then, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of h government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, 
cherish public credit. One method of preserving it, is 
to use it as sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions of 
expense, by cultivating peace, but remembering also, 
that timely disbursements, to prepare for dangers, fre- 
quently prevent much greater disbursements to repel it; 
avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, not only by 
shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions in time of peace, to discharge the debts which un- 
avoidable wars may have occasioned, not ungenerously 
throwing upon posterity the burden, which we ourselves 
ought to bear. The execution of these maxims belongs 
to your representatives; but it is necessary that public 
opinion should cooperate. To facilitate to them the 
performance of their duty, it is essential that you should 
practically bear in mind that towards the payment of 
debts there must be revenue; that to have revenue there 
must be taxes; and no taxes can be de^vised which are 
not more or less inconvenient and unpleasant; that the 
intrinsic embarrassment inseparable from the selection 
of the proper objects (which is always a choice of diffi- 
culties,) ought to be a decisive motive for a candid con- 
struction of the conduct of the government in making it^ 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for ob- 
taining revenue which the public exigencies may, at any 
time, dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; 
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Cttltiyate peace and harmony with all. Religion and 
morality enjoin this conduct; and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of 
a free^ enlightened, and (at no distant period) a great 
nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and novel 
example of a people always guided by an exalted justice 
and benevolence* Who can doubt that in the course of 
time and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly re- 
pay any temporary advantages which might be lost by a 
steady adherence to it? Can it be that Providence has not 
connected the permanent feUcity of a nation with vir- 
tue? The experiment, at least, is recommended by ev- 
ery sentiment which ennobles human nature. Alas! is 
it rendered impossible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more es- 
sential than that permanent, inveterate antipathies 
against particular nations, and passionate attacnments 
fSr others, should be excluded; and that, in the place of 
them, just and amicable feelings towards all should be 
cultivated. The nation which indulges towards another 
an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in some 
decree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its 
aroction ; either of which is sufficient to lead it astray 
from its duty and its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another, disposes each more readily to o£fer in- 
sult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and 
to be haughty and intractable when accidental or trifling 
occasions of dispute occur. Hence frequent collisions, 
obstinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. The nation, 
prompted by ill-will and resentment, sometimes impels 
to war the government, contrary to the best calculations 
of policy. The government sometimes participates in 
the national propensity, and adopts, through passion, 
what reason would reject; at other times, it roeJfces the 
animosity of the nation subservient to projects of hostil- 
ity, instigated by pride, ambition, and other sinister and 
pernicious motives. The peace often, sometimes per- 
haps the liberty of nations has been the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation 
for another, produces a variety oif evils. Sympathy for 
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the £iV(Mrite nation, facilitating the illusion of an imag^ 
nary common interest, in cases where no real common 
interest exists, and infusing into one the enmities of the 
other, betrays the former into a participation in the 
quarrels and wars, of the latter, without adequate in- 
ducement or justification. It leads also to concessions 
to the favorite nation, of privileges denied to others, 
which is apt doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions; by unnecessarily parting with what ought 
to have been retained; and by exciting jealousy, ill-will, 
and a disposition to retahate, in the parties jfrom whom 
equal privileges are withheld: and it gives to ambitious, 
corrupted, or deluded citizens (who devote themselves 
to the favorite nation,) faciUty to betray, or sacrifice the 
interests of their own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity; gilding with the appearances of a 
virtuous sense of obligation, a commendable deference 
for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for pubUc good, 
the base or foolish compUances of ambition, corruption, 
or infatuation* 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, 
such attachments are particularly alarming to the truly 
enlightened and independent patriot. How many op- 
portunities do they afiord to tamper with domestic fac- 
tions, to practise the arts of seduction, to mislead pubUc 
opinion, to influence or awe the public councils; such an 
attachment of a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerfiil nation, dooms the former to be the satellite of 
the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, (I con- 
jure you to believe me, fellow-citizens,) the jealousy of 
a free people ought to be constantly awake; since history 
and experience prove that foreign influence is one of the 
most baneful foes of republican government. But that 
jealousy, to be useful, must be impartial; else it becomes 
the instrument of the very influence to be avoided, in- 
stead of a defence against it. Excessive partiality for 
one foreign nation, and excessive dislike of another, 
cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on 
one side, and serve to veil and even second the arts of 
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influence on the other. Real patriots, who may resist 
the intrigues of the favorite, are liable to become sus- 
pected and odious; while its tools and dupes usurp the 
applause and confidence of the people, to surrender their 
interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign 
nations, is, in extending our commercial relations, to 
have with them as little political connection as possible. 
So far as we have already formed engagements, let them 
be fiilfilled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, .which to us 
have none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must 
be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, 
therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, 
by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her poli- 
tics, or the ordinary combinations and collisions of her 
friendships or her enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and ena- 
bles us to pursue a different course. If we remain one 
people, under an efficient government, the period is not 
far off, when we may defy material injury from external 
annoyance; when we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality, we may at any time resolve upon, 
to be scrupulously respected; when belligerent nations, 
under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, 
will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation; when 
we may choose peace or war, as oufr interest, guided by- 
justice, shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? 
Why quit our own, to stand upon foreign ground? Why^ 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils 
of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alli- 
ances, with any portion of the foreign world ; so far, I 
mean, as we are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing infidelity to ex- 
isting engagements. I hold the maxim no less applica- 
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ble to pablk than to piiTate affiuis, that haaeBty is al* 
ways the best policy. I repeat it, therefiNre, let those 
engagements be observed in their genuine sense* fiat^ 
in my opinion, it is mineceaBary,and would be nnwise, to 
extend them. 

Taking care ahrays to keep oarselves, by suitable es- 
tablishments, on a reqpectable defensive posture, we 
may safely trust to temporary alliances for extraofdinary 
emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all nations, 
are re(:ommended by policy, humanity, and interest. 
But even our commercial policy should hold an equal 
and impartial hand; neither seeking nor granting exclu- 
sive favors or preferences; consulting the natural course 
of things; diffusing and diversifying, by gentle noeans,. 
the streams of conunerce, but forcing nothing; estab- 
lishing, witii the powers so disposed, in order to give 
trade a stable course, to define the rights of our mer> 
chants, and to enable government to support them, con- 
ventional rules of intercourse, the best that present cir- 
cumstances and mutual opinion will permit, but tempo- 
rary, and liable to be, from time to time, abandoned or 
varied, as experience and circumstances shall dictate; 
constantly keeping in view, that it is foUy in one nation 
to look for disinterested favors firom another; that it 
must pay, with a portion of its independence^ for what- 
ever it may accept under that character; that by such < 
acceptance, it n^y place itself in the condition of hav- 
ing given equivalents for nominal £tvors, and yet of be- 
ing reproached with ingratitude for not giving more. 
There can be no greater error than to expect or calcu- 
late upon real favors from nation to nation. It is an 
illusion which experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrjrmen, these counsels of 
an old and s^ectionate friend, I dare not hope they will 
make the strong and lasting impression I could wish; 
that they will control the. usual current of the passions, 
or prevent our nation from running the course wnich has 
hitherto marked the destiny of nations: but, if I may 
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even flatter myself, that .they may be productive of some 
partial benefit, some occasional good; that they may 
now^and then recur to moderate fte fury of party qihit; 
to wank against the mischiefi of foreign intrigue; to 

Sard against the impostures of pretended patnotism; 
IS hope will be a full recompense for the solicitude for 
your welfare by which they hare been dictated* . 

How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I have 
been guided by the principles which have been deline* 
ated, the public records and other evidences of my coiv> 
duct must witness to you and to the world* To my* 
seli^ ilhut assurance of my own conscience is, that I have 
at least beUeved myself to be guided by them* 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, mj 
. proclamation of the 32d of April, 1793, is the index to 
my plan* Sanctioned by your approving voice, and by 
that of your representatives, in both houses of Congress^ 
the spirit of that measure has continually governed me; 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or divert me 
from it* 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the 
best lights I could obtain^ I was well satisfied that oiur 
countiy, under all the circumstances of the case, had a 
right to take, and was bound in duty and interest to take^ 
a neutral position* Having taken it, I detennined, as 
far as should depend on me, to maintain it, with mode* 
ration, perseverance, and firmness* 

The considerations which respect tine right to hoU 
this conduct, it is not necessary on this occasion to de« 
tail* I will only observe, that, according to my under- 
standing of the matter, tlutt ri^t, so far from being de- 
nied by any of the belhgerent powers, has been virtually 
adnutted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be infer- 
red, without any thing' more, from the obUaation which 
jasttce and humanity impose on every nation, in case^ 
in which it is free to act, to maintain inviolate the rehu 
tion of peace and amity towards other nations* 

The inducements of interest for observing that eon-^ 
duct, trill best be fderred to your own reflectiont and 
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experience. With me, a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country to settle and 
mature its yet recent institutions, and to progress, with- 
out interruption, to that degree of strength and consist- 
ency, which is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, 
the command of its own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administra- 
tion, I am unconscious of intentional error, I am never- 
theless, too sensible of my defects not to think it probable 
that I may have committed many errors. Whatever 
they may be, I fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils, to which they may tend. T shall 
also carry with me the hope that my country will never 
cease to view them with indulgence ; and that after forty- 
five years of my life dedicated to its service, iriih an 
upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will be 
consigned to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the 
mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and 
actuated by that fervent love towards it, which is so na- 
tural to a man who views in it the native soil of himself 
and his progenitors for sevei'al generations, I anticipate 
with pleasing expectation that retreat, in which I pro- 
mise myself to realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoy- 
ment of partaking, in the midst of my fellow-citizens, the 
benign influence of good laws under a free government 
— ^ihe ever favorite object of my heart, and the happy 
reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and 
dangers. 

GEORGE WASfflNGTON. 

United Staiu^ Sqdember 17, 1796. 
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